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in the 


Life of St. John’s Church, Georgetown 


ae THE interest and faithful labors of a Maryland clergyman St. 
John’s Church, Georgetown, owes its existence. —The Rev. Wal- 
ter D. Addison, then rector of Broad Creek Parish, Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, was in the year 1794 led to visit Georgetown 
to preach to some church families of whom he had heard. Broad 
Creek Parish was the mother church not only of St. John’s, George- 
town, but of all the Episcopal churches in the District of Columbia 
and adjacent Maryland. 

Georgetown in 1794 was 43 years old and had been for some time 
a prospering community. The Potomac River was navigable for 
some distance beyond that point, and Georgetown enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a fair-sized port. Much of the ground on which the town 
stood had originally been the property of Colonel Ninian Beall, who 
had come to the colonies as an explorer. In 1703 ‘‘Beall’s Levels,” 
a tract of two hundred twenty-five acres, was granted to him by 
Lord Baltimore, part of which was known as the “Rock of Dumbar- 
ton Plantation.”” Descendants of Ninian Beall are among the mem- 
bers of St. John’s to this day. 

‘The missionary impulse which carried Mr. Addison through mud 
or dust to preach to a handful of people was characteristic of the 
wholly pious and Christian life of the man. Born in Annapolis in 
1769, Walter Addison was educated in England and returned to find 
his native town the scene of a pleasure-loving society more brilliant 
than that of New York or Philadelphia. He turned to the minis- 
try and was one of the first clergymen to be ordained in this country 
by Bishop Claggett. Fearing that the wealth inherited from his 
father would hinder him in his religious work, he is said to have given — 
the greater part of it to his mother and other relatives. His two 
purposes in life were to free his slaves without injuring them or other 
slaveholders, and to raise the standard of religion in his community. 

Although ordinarily an extremely mild man, Mr. Addison was bold 
in reproving vice. He was the author of a small volume directed 
against balls, theaters, gambling, and horse racing; and his opposi- 
tion to duelling became notorious in Washington. On several occa- 


sions he pursued the antagonists to their place of meeting and suc- 
ceeded in preventing the duel. At the time of a threatened encounter 
between Mr. John Randolph (then an attendant at St. John’s) and 
a Mr. Eppes, Mr. Addison absented himself from the Sunday morn- 
ing service until certain that their differences had been adjusted with- 
out bloodshed. 

At the cordial invitation of the Rev. Thomas Bloomer Balch, Mr. 
Addison held Episcopal services in the Presbyterian Church at Bridge 
Street and Fishing Lane (now Thirtieth and M Streets). The 
desire to see an Episcopal Church in the rapidly growing community, 
and the great encouragement of Dr. Balch, persuaded him to organ- 
ize a small congregation to which he himself ministered at irregular 
intervals during the next two years. 

Two papers dated in the summer of 1796 show that Mr. Addison’s 
labors then began to show definite results. ‘The signers of the first 
document pledged $490 for the building of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Georgetown. ‘The second reads thus: 

“We whose names are hereunto subscribed, do agree and bind our- 
selves, our heirs, etc., to pay to Mr. Thomas Turner, the several sums 
to our names respectively annexed for the purpose of building a Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on the lots in Beatty and Hawkins addition to 


Georgetown, appropriated to that use. The same to be paid as demanded 
to carry on the said building.” 


The amount pledged by this was $903, making a total of $1393. 
Colonel William Deakins gave the lots, then outside the town limits, 
on which the church now stands. Chief among the gentlemen con- 
cerned were Mr. William H. Dorsey, owner of The Oaks (now 
Dumbarton Oaks), and Mr. Thomas Plater. 

With such an auspicious beginning the movement should have gone 
ahead swiftly, but only a portion of the walls was erected. The 
reasons for this temporary failure can only be conjectured. The 
following letter from the Rev. Mr. Rattoone, assistant rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, on behalf of the trustees of St. John’s, 
to the vestry of Trinity Church, New York, gives a hint of the many 


difficulties to be overcome. 


“Gentlemen: 

Having perused a memorial from the trustees of the church at George- 
town, at their request I am induced to certify that the statement they 
have given is perfectly correct. The exertions they have made, the 
difficulties they have encountered, and the great importance of the Episco- 
pal Church taking primary and superior lead, where at the seat of gov- 
ernment they are also divided, are considerations which I have no doubt 
will have their due weight when you shall take into view the facts they 
have stated. I should regret that from the very small number of 
Episcopalians residing in this place, and from the great sacrifices they 


have made to accommodate the poorer classes of the same society, they 
should not be able to complete the church and form the most respectable 
establishment. 

“As Trinity Parish gave so liberally to the church at Albany, under 
the idea of the place being made the seat of the state government, I am 
induced to hope, as no evil can result from the precedent, that they will 
extend this liberality likewise to the permanent seat of the General Gov- 
ernment. It may tend greatly to restore order, to diffuse the principles 
of equal and just liberty and to establish with honor and distinction 
a house of public worship where the doctrines, discipline, and public 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church may be taught in purity 
and from the center of the Union be widely diffused throughout the 
United States.” 


Whether the above letter met with any success is not apparent, but 
as the walls of the new church were completed only to about half 
their intended height and remained in this condition until 1803, the 
distant vestry of Trinity Church probably did not respond with great 
enthusiasm. At a time when the new capital of the United States 
was the joke of New York and Philadelphia, it is likely that the 
gentlemen in question had little interest in the improvement of the 
District of Columbia. 

In the year 1803 the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Claggett, first Bishop 
of Maryland, said in his convention address: “I am happy to inform 
you, that the parishioners of Washington Parish, in the District of 
Columbia, who inhabit Georgetown and its vicinity have at length 
determined to finish their church; and for this purpose they have con- 
tributed largely. As they are at a considerable distance from the 
Parish Church (Christ Church, Navy Yard) I understand that they 


intend to apply for an Act to erect Georgetown into a separate Parish.” 


The work referred to by the Bishop was begun in the early part of 
1803, following a meeting at Semmes Tavern. At that time a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Walter S. Chandler, Dr. Charles Worth- 
ington, and Mr. Walter Smith, was appointed to investigate the 
existing situation and to decide whether it would be better to finish the 
old church or to begin a new structure elsewhere. “The former course 
was decided upon, subscriptions were solicited, and by dint of much 
labor the little group was in a position to call a rector in 1804, when 
the building was ready for occupancy. 

The completed church was a brick building, forty-two by fifty-two 
feet, in the simple architectural style prevalent at the time and still 
to be found in many of the older churches of Virginia and Maryland. 
According to a “Bill of Particulars for Enclosing the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” dated 1803, the walls were twenty-five feet in 
height from the foundation; there were fourteen lower and fifteen 


upper windows, and a ‘“‘well-proportioned Tuscan Cornice.” The 
north side was to be occupied by a steeple. 


The plans had been prepared by Dr. William Thornton, architect 
of the Capitol, but radical departures from his specifications were 
made during the actual building. “The following letter from him is in 
the parish records: : 


“To the Directors of the New Church in Georgetown 


“Gentlemen: 

“I drew the plans and elevation of the Church with a Circular Steeple 
or Belfry. The prime reason was to enable you at leisure to erect a 
Colonade round that part which would cover the three Entrances and 
not only render it very convenient but also very beautiful and uncommon. 
The Person who laid the foundation has made an alteration in it which 
will not only ruin the appearance but also render the entrance very 
inconvenient. The intention may be restored by making the external part 
circular and the internal may remain as now laid. If you agree to this 
I shall take pleasure in aiding you in restoring it with very little expense. 


“I am, gentlemen, yrs. respectfully, 
W. Thornton” 


No reply to this letter has been found, but judging from the few 
drawings and descriptions which are available, Dr. Thornton’s offer 
was not accepted. 

A note concerning the box pews, also found in the Bill of Par- 
ticulars of 1803, states that there were to be thirteen large and thirty- 
two small pews, three feet high, with seats thirteen inches wide and 
eighteen inches from the floor, “with a kneeling seat attached to them 
six inches wide, six inches high from the floor, and facing under the 
front of the seats to enable the persons sitting in a back pew to put 
their foot under the front pew as it is in Mr. Balch’s church.” As 
was the custom then, the pews had doors “with good strong hinges 
and Button fastenings.”’ 

With the building ready for occupancy the Board of Trustees pro- 
ceeded to seek a regular rector. As a result of an advertisement 
inserted in the Washington Federalist the following letter was received 
from the rector of Durham Parish, Charles County, Maryland: 


“Monday, February 20, 1804. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Your advertisement for a Rector of your Church J have lately seen, 
but the time proposed to proceed to the appointment had then expired. 
If you are not supplied, I will visit you, if agreeable, on Sunday next. 
A few lines directed to me at Port Tobacco will come safely to hand. 
With best wishes for your individual happiness, and the prosperity of 
the Church of which you are members. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, etc., 
John J. Sayrs” 


The appointment and removal of the rector were at that time 
directly in the hands of the pewholders, and his salary was paid 
mainly by the pew rents and such added sums as the pewholders 
might impose upon the pews for that purpose. Under this system 
the clergyman’s salary would naturally fluctuate in direct ratio to 
his ability to draw a large and permanent congregation. The pews 
themselves were assigned in accordance with the rent paid. The 
best pew went to the family which subscribed the largest amount, and 
so on down. If two subscribed the same amount, they were to draw 
lots for first choice. 

The church was not entirely finished until 1806. It then con- 
sisted simply of a nave, which extended back a little south of the 
third window in the present side wall. A round chancel projected 
outward into the nave. 

The subscription list for the completion of the building is of 
interest, as it bears the signature of President Thomas Jefferson, who 
gave fifty dollars. An example in broadmindedness was set by the 
Rev. Dr. Balch, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who made a 
generous contribution, => 

At this period (1806) the congregation of St. John’s was a dis- 
tinguished one. Prominent members of early Washington society 
came from near and far in their two- or four-horse carriages to 
attend the services. “The fashionable equipages of Mrs. James Madi- 
son and of Mrs. Calvert of Bladensburg were an ordinary sight; 
frequently the British Minister, followed by two liveried servants 
with drawn swords, drove in pomp to the door. (Our records do 
not mention the Minister’s name, but it seems likely that it was 
Baron Sir John Crampton.) One of the vestrymen was Thomas 
Peter, son of the first mayor of Georgetown and a member of the 
family which still owns lovely Tudor Place on Que Street; his 
wife was Martha Parke Custis, granddaughter of Martha Washing- 
ton. A complete list of members of the parish from 1806 to about 
1815 would reveal many more names well-known to Washington 
history, for this was the day when Georgetown was the “court end”’ 
of town, the residence of most of the foreign diplomats and many 
government officials who found it infinitely preferable to the almost 
totally undeveloped Washington. 

It is not until 1808 that we find the church referred to as St. 
John’s. Prior to that time it was known simply as “the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Georgetown.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sayrs died in January, 1809, after serving the 
parish well for five years. He was buried beneath the church, and 
a stone tablet to his memory was inscribed with these words by 


ete 


Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and long 
a vestryman of St. John’s: 


TORS SAY RS 

hu: ecl: 

Rector primus 
Hic 

(quo, christi servus, 
Fideliter ministravit, ) 

Sep: jac: 

OB: 6 jan: A.D.: MDCCCIX 


Aet : XXxv 


Here once stood forth a Man, who from the world 
Though bright its aspect to his youthful eye, 
Turn’d with affection ardent to his God 

And liv’d & died an humble minister 


Of his benignant purposes to Man. 


Here lies he now—yet grieve not thou for him, 
READER! he trusted in that love where none 
Have ever vainly trusted—Rather let 

His marble speak to thee, and should’st thou feel 
The rising of a new & solemn thought, 

Wak’d by this sacred place & sad memorial, 

O listen to it’s impulse! ’tis divine— 

And it shall guide thee to a life of joy, 

A death of hope & endless bliss hereafter. 


That same month Mr. Walter Addison was called to and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. John’s. 

At the Maryland convention of 1809 a petition was presented 
for the division of Washington Parish, District of Columbia, which 
was referred to a committee. “The committee reported favorably, and 
the following act was passed, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Addi- 
son and his congregation. 

“Be it enacted that all that part of Washington Parish, which is 
situated on the West side of Rock Creek, be, and the same is hereby 
declared to be, erected into a separate Parish, by the name of Georgetown 
Parish; and the said Parish shall be entitled to, and possess the powers 
of any other Parish, within this Diocese, and shall be bound by the 
Canons and Constitution of the Church, and of the General Convention.” 

For Mr. Addison it must have been especially gratifying to see the 
little mission he had begun become an*independent parish under his 
own ministry. : 

In this same year, 1809, the church was consecrated on Monday, 
October 9, by Bishop Claggett. The Bishop, who preached the ser- 
mon and confirmed many persons, wrote thus of the occasion: “This 
is a new and elegant brick building, well situated, and finished in 


good style. ‘The congregation was uncommonly large and very 
devout.” Ko 

The size of that confirmation class was indicative of the swift 
growth of the congregation, a fact that is further shown by plans for 
enlarging the church building, which were being discussed by the 
vestry in 1811. Of this project the Rev. Mr. Butler, in a historical 
sermon preached in 1843, says: 


“This plan failed, as we have been informed, from the double diffi- 
culty of raising the means, and of making the pewholders satisfied with 
holding the same pews, relatively more distant from the pulpit than be- 
fore, at the same valuation. At that time the Church was thronged to an 
overflow, with all who were most elevated in station and in wealth from 
the Capital; the pews in the gallery were rented at high rates and to 
persons of great respectability; the street before the door of the Church 
was filled with glittering vehicles, and liveried servants; and yet because 
means could not be raised for the enlargement, and a miserable selfishness 
could not be made to relinquish anything for the sake of extending the 
privileges of God’s house, the enterprise was abandoned.” 


Where conditions such as these prevailed a decline was inevitable. 
Soon pewholders were reported in arrears, many pews were given up 
entirely, and‘ it became increasingly difficult to support the parish 
properly. 

In April, 1817, the Rev. Reuel Keith was appointed assistant 
rector for one year. At the end of this time he accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Georgetown, which had just been established. 
In 1821 Mr. Addison resigned under the conviction that his useful- 
ness had much diminished with his failing eyesight, and the parish 
might prosper better in other hands. He then took charge of Rock 
Creek Church and of Addison Chapel, near Bladensburg. 

The Rev. Stephen H. Tyng of St. George’s Parish, New York 
City, “meeting the approbation of many of the congregation,’’ was 
called by the vestry and accepted the charge immediately. There 
were but eleven families connected with the church when Mr. Tyng 
arrived, but his untiring efforts and his famed eloquence soon in- 
creased the number to thirty-three. However, after only two years, 
Mr. Tyng resigned and moved to Queen’s Parish, Maryland, and 
later to Philadelphia. 

A committee was then appointed by the vestry, “to take “into con- 
sideration the state of the church,” and reported that the means at 
its disposal were too limited to justify the engagement of a rector 
for the following year. They foresaw, even then, that it would even- 
tually be necessary to close the church, but they managed to strug- 
gle feebly on for a few more years. Mr. Addison was recalled to the 
parish in March, 1823, and willingly returned. For four more years 
he served his little congregation although he was then almost blind 
and his hoary beard proclaimed his great age. He was forced to 
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resign in October, 1827, because of inability to discharge his duties. 

The Reverend Southerland Douglass, an ardent, zealous man who 
later gave his life in the mission field, became rector during the fol- 
lowing months, and remained until July, 1828. His successor, the 
Reverend J. W. James, wrote that he was accepting the charge “‘be- 
cause of the encouraging prospects of the church,” but remained only 
from October, 1828, to July, 1829. “The church was then too poverty 
stricken to secure anyone else, and Mr. Addison, their unfailing 
friend, held occasional services entirely without compensation until 
1831. He was then totally blind, and the following letter, written 
in 1829, is testimony of his failing health and almost complete desti- 
tution: 


“To the Gentlemen of the Standing Committee of the Prot: Epis: Church 
of the Diocese of Maryland 

“The undersigned, the Vestry of St. John’s Church, Georgetown, D. C., 
beg leave to present to your consideration the situation of the Rev. Walter 
D. Addison their former Pastor, trusting that it will be in your power 
in connection with your Brethren assembled at the approaching con- 
vention to adopt some plan for affording him the relief he so eminently 
merits. 

“Tt has pleased the almighty to prove the faithfulness of his Servant 
by affliction. At the close of a long life he finds himself unfitted for the 
discharge of ministerial duty by an almost total loss of sight, and feels 
himself bound to resign a charge he was thus disabled to fulfill. 

“He has thus placed himself in a situation in which he is destitute of 
the necessary means of support. The church he served and the Master 
he followed has been through life his chief care and instead of making 
provision for the infirmities of his own old age and the wants of a 
rising family he has spent not only his life but also almost all his fortune 
in the service of God—often discharging the duties of the ministry with- 
out any compensation and always for such a one as was incompetent to 
the support of a large family. 

“Most thankfully would the members of that church he has so faith- 
fully served, who so well know his worth, and sympathize in his afflic- 
tion take upon themselves the honor and pleasure of providing for his 
old age of weakness and infirmity, but Providence has denied them the 
means—the diminished members and resources of the congregation ren- 
dering this impossible without the concurrence and aid of other parts of 
the church in more prosperous circumstances and situations. The Vestry 
felt it their duty to make this application to you. Their people will, 
they know, contribute most cheerfully according to their means, and if 
the other congregations throughout the Diocese would add to this a 
moderate annual appropriation it would soften the severity of this 
affliction and afford that relief which the urgent necessity of his situa- 
tion requires and which is due to him from a church to which he has 
been so faithfully devoted.” 


Mr. Addison died on January 31, 1848, and was buried at Oxon 
Hill, Maryland. 


Following Mr. Addison’s final departure in 1831 the vestry found 
it impossible to raise funds to pay another rector, and was forced to 
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sell some lots south of the Church in order to pay some of their 
debts. “The Church was abandoned entirely and no services were 
held, although the pewholders continued to meet annually on Easter 
Monday to elect a vestry. 

The ensuing years brought increasing neglect to the building, which 
became so desolate looking that it was known popularly as “the 
Swallow Barn.’ Some time later (the exact date is not known) 
the vestry received the following peculiar request: 


“Gentlemen: 


“Signor Pettrich has requested me to know if he can get the Rev. W. 
Addison’s church for a studio. It is now in a very dilapidated state. 
If he can get it on what terms and for what time? He wishes it for a 
year or perhaps three. Will you please to let me know by Thursday 
next. 

“Very truly Yrs. 


R. F. Queen” 


The vestry saw fit to approve this request, possibly as the only 
available means of increasing the parish treasury, and ordered the 
pews temporarily removed. ‘The rent was fixed at $50 a year, and 
Pettrich occupied the building for several years. During his stay 
the sculptor was continually behind in his rent and had to be urged 
to pay. Meanwhile, the parish finances went from bad to worse, and 
the church was finally sold for taxes. 

Always during these dark years there had been a faithful few who 
wished sincerely to see the church restored to its former prosperity 
and who were willing to work diligently for that restoration. In 
October, 1837, they at last began to take definite action. Conspicuous 
among this group were Miss Helen Steuart and Mr. W. G. Ridgely. 
Miss Steuart established a sewing circle of young ladies whose indus- 
try soon raised fifty dollars, the sum which the building had brought 
at the tax sale. The purchaser had been Mr. William W. Corcoran, 
the philanthropist, who had been associated with St. John’s as a 
child and whose father was a vestryman in 1807. Mr. Corcoran 
agreed to allow the trustees to repurchase the building, and gener- 
ously returned to them, through the sewing circle, the title deed and 
the money. ‘The sewing circle, having been so successful in its first 
undertaking, continued its work and later became the Juvenile Benevo- 
lent Association of Georgetown. 

In 1838 the vestry took up the work and the church was again 
made habitable. Circulars were sent to all the former pewholders, 
asking their cooperation in reopening, and a fair was held to raise 
additional funds. ‘The Rev. Joshua Peterkin, later Bishop of West 
Virginia, who was early a zealous supporter of the parish and was on 
several occasions called as rector, gave of his small means, as well 
as his services. > He advised the vestry on financial matters and aided 
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them in selecting the Rev. Alexander M. Marbury of Upper Marl- 
boro, Maryland, who was called to the church in July, 1838. On 
the third Sunday in September, 1838, the church was reopened with 
a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Peterkin. From then on, under the abie 
leadership of Mr. Marbury, St. John’s flourished and grew anew. 

During the restoration work two windows on each side of the 
church were closed, and the two entrance doors on the north side were 
blocked. A new entrance was then cut through the tower into the 
main body of the church, and steps on each side of the tower ascended 
to the galleries. A second story was added to the vestry room at the 
south end of the building, and a door was cut through the wall of 
that upper room to the pulpit. 

A further improvement was proposed in 1839 when the Juvenile 
Benevolent Association pledged $200 toward the purchase of a bell 
and promised to give $150 more toward the erection of a belfry on the 
existing tower, provided that the congregation raise the balance of 
the money and promise to have the work completed by Christmas, 
1840. The congregation failed to meet these provisions, but the 
vestry was left in possession of the pledged money until the work 
could be accomplished. 

The Rev. Mr. Marbury declined re-election to the rectorship in 
1841 and was succeeded by the Rev. C. M. Butler, who was well 
known in Washington as an outstanding speaker. In 1844 he deliv- 
ered an address at the White House on the occasion of the funeral of 
the officers who lost their lives on board the “Princeton,” and his 
sermons were frequently printed at the urgent request of his con- 
gregation. When he left St. John’s for Grace Church, Boston, in 
April, 1844, two of his sermons and the funeral address were sold and 
the proceeds donated to the Parish Schools. 

Early in 1843 the vestry resolved that the church should be en- 
larged. ‘The congregation approved the idea, and in April the plans, 
presented by Captain G. F. De la Roche, vestryman of St. John’s, 
were accepted. Captain De la Roche, friend of L’Enfant and designer 
of Oak Hill Cemetery, subsequently acted as church architect on 
several occasions. ‘The church was lengthened at this time and the 
round chancel was squared. The galleries were remodeled and a large 
basement room added. While making excavations for this latter 
room it was necessary to remove the memorial tablet to the Rev. 
Mr. Sayrs, which had been hidden so long beneath the chancel. It 
was now hung in a conspicuous position on the east wall for all to 
read. The gratitude of the Sayrs family for this change is evidenced 
by the letter received from his son. 


teed Heunen = “Alexandria, June 28th, 1844. 


“The Deep and heartfelt emotion on perusing yours of the 27th inst. 
and the want of language to convey adequately my entire approba- 


tion of the delicacy and respect shown by you to the remains of my 
honored parent, demand mé to be brief. Gentlemen you have done all, 
and more than I could have desired even had you suffered my Father’s 
remains to have rested where they were placed 33 years ago. To have 
brought that marble to the light of day which the spirit of innovation 
had secluded was what I most ardently wished. ‘That memorial whose 
Epitaph was a tribute of affection by his friend F. S. Key speaks to one 
“who lived and died an humble minister, who trusted in that love in 
which none have ever vainly trusted,” and it would have created “new 
and solemn thoughts” too big for utterance by my presence. 

“Gentlemen, his remains are the property of the church and I can 
only thank you for what you have done, sincerely thank you in behalf 
of myself and family and you will please accept my highest regard 
and esteem for yourselves and the vestry to which you belong. 


John J. Sayrs” 


The improvements had been made rapidly, and on the 17th of 
October, 1843, the church was reopened and reconsecrated by the Rt. 
Rev. W. R. Whittingham, Bishop of Maryland. 

In April, 1844, the Rev. Mr. Butler was succeeded by the Rev. 
Alexander Shiras, who came from Berryville, Virginia, and the first 
move was made to provide for the housing needs of the rector. One 
wonders how previous rectors had managed to rent a home and sup- 
port a family on their meager salaries. A pew which rented for $20 
was set apart for the owner of the house in which the rector lived and 
the money was credited on the rent. 

Mr. Shiras resigned in February, 1848, because of ill health, and 
the Rev. Nicholas P. Tillinghast was called to fill the vacancy, re- 
maining until November, 1866. He was forced to resign at that 
time because he had lost a leg in an accident and was no longer able 
to discharge his duties. The parish, which had suffered greatly dur- 
ing the Civil War, was far from flourishing at that date, but his 
long and capable service was acknowledged by the gift of a sub- 
stantial sum of money. 

During the eighteen years of Mr. Tillinghast’s incumbency, St. 
John’s had undertaken a number of new projects. In 1848 a new 
organ was purchased for the church, and through the efforts of the 
women of the parish a solid silver Communion service was purchased 
in 1851. 

A parish Day School had been organized in the Parish Hall, with 
a Mrs. Cooledge as teacher, for the benefit of those who could not 
afford to attend private schools. “This soon became so popular that 
it was necessary to restrict attendance to the children of the Sunday 
School. An attempt was also made to found a Church Library for 
the use of the rector. The offering on the third Sunday of each month 
was set aside for this purpose, but the congregation seemed so unin- 
terested in the intellectual improvement of the rector that the plan 


had to be abandoned. 
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Another movement for the erection of a steeple and the installation 
of a bell was begun in June, 1852, and Captain de la Roche was 
requested to prepare plans for the tower and procure estimates on the 
work. By October $2,300 had been raised and the building committce 
was authorized to proceed. 

In the vestry minutes of November, 1853, mention is made of the 
first legacy received by St. John’s, $2,000 bequeathed by Colonel C. C. 
Barber. 

The following year the house of a Mr. Cruikshank, which adjoined 
the church on the south was purchased for $4,000 to be used as a 
“Parsonage House.” It was offered the rector at a rental of $200 
yearly but evidently was refused by him, as a committee was then 
appointed to rent the property. 

Three members of the vestry, in 1855, became interested in starting 
a mission for the numerous sailors and canal boatmen who frequented 
the Georgetown waterfront. Through their efforts and personal 
generosity a small frame church was built on what is now Wisconsin 
Avenue, below M Street, and regular services were held there with 
the assistance of several students from the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Tyng, one of their number and son of the former rector 
of St. John’s, was largely responsible for gathering together the con- 
gregation. Governor Henry D. Cooke of the District of Columbia, 
one-time vestryman of St. John’s, became greatly interested in the 
little mission, and at a cost of $25,000 he made possible, in 1869, the 
building and furnishing of the present Grace Church. For some 
years all the expenses of the mission were borne by St. John’s. Later 
the work was taken over by Christ Church, Georgetown, and even- 
tually Grace Church became an independent parish. 

During the Civil War a new Sunday School building was erected 
on the site of the present Parish House. ‘This was made possible 
by Mr. John Marbury, Jr., who had submitted a plan and estimates 
for the building and agreed to raise or supply any deficiency in the 
funds. : 


Following the resignation of Mr. Tillinghast the vestry called the 
Rev. Octavius Perinchief from Christ Church, Baltimore. Charac- 
terized as “a Godly and gifted man,” he remained from 1867 to 
1869 when he went to Christ Church, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
Soon after his arrival the much-discussed question of doing something, 
almost anything, to improve the church building was again brought 
up, and the vestry decided to build a new church in which one-fourth 
of the pews should be free seats. This radical plan was quickly 
abandoned, however, and they again turned their attention to re- 
modeling the existing building, although nothing was done for several 
years. 


The property purchased some years before as a Parsonage House , T 5 
had by this time been sold, and in 1868 the pressing need of a new, 
conveniently situated rectory became obvious. Contributions were 
solicited for the purchase of a suitable house, and by October $5,400 

had been pledged, enabling the church to purchase a house on West 

Street, now P Street. In 1872 this, too, was sold. Additional land 
adjoining the church on the east was bought, and the following year 

the present rectory was begun. By January, 1875, it had been com- 

pleted at a cost of $12,000, and the vestry held its first meeting in 

the new rectory in February. 

In 1870 improvements were made to the Sunday School room and 
the church was again closed for alterations. At this time the central 
portion of the present recess chancel was built and furnished, the 
entire cost of which was borne by Governor Cooke. ‘The Governor’s 
generosity also provided a handsome organ which was placed in the 
gallery. . | 

‘The Rev. Mr. Perinchief resigned in 1869, to be succeeded by the 

Rey. A. B. Atkins, from Christ Church, Georgetown, who stayed 
until 1875, when he accepted a call to St. John’s Church, Yonkers. 
His successor was the Rev. John J. Joyce from Philadelphia. Mr. 
Joyce remained at St. John’s only three years and was followed, in 
1879, by the Rev. John S. Lindsay, who came from Warrenton, 
Virginia. His wise administration and effective delivery made his 
incumbency exceedingly successful. 

Dr. Lindsay saw a number of changes made in the church during 
his stay. The iron fence in front of the churchyard was erected in 
1882 with money raised by the women of the parish. “Two years 
later the painting of the authors of the four Gospels were hung in 
the chancel. These were the work, as well as the gift, of the Rev. 
Johannes Oertel, Georgetown artist, woodcarver, and musician, who 
had come from Nuremburg, Germany. Originally there were three 
pictures, the center panel being a figure of Christ which was | 
removed when the present reredos was installed. In 1886 the organ | 
was removed from the gallery and was placed in the chancel, and 
the choir arranged in its present location. At the same date the side 
galleries were removed entirely, and the lovely Baptistry window 
was purchased as a memorial to the parish’s founder, the Rev. Mr. 
Addison. ‘ 

The change in the position of the choir evidently made it more 
audible to the church’s neighbors, for in 1889 Mr. Cruikshanks, who 
lived in the house directly behind the church on Potomac Street, wrote 
the vestry a poem of one hundred thirty-two stanzas, in which he 
accused them of having put the church wall on his property and pro- 
tested strenuously against the “horrible noise’ made by the organ 
and choir. 
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In November, 1887, Dr. Lindsay resigned to go to St. John’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut. From 1887 to 1892 the church 
was served by the Rev. J. A. Regester, formerly of Grace Church, 
Baltimore, who was followed by the Rev. Charles E. Buck, during 
whose incumbency St. John’s held its centennial celebration. After 
Mr. Buck left for St. Paul’s Church, the vestry called the Rev. Frank 
Barton, who remained until 1902, when he was succeeded by the 
Rey. Frederick B. Howden. After a fruitful ministry of twelve years, 
Mr. Howden left St. John’s to join the ranks of the Church’s bishops. 
In 1914 his parishioners thronged the church to witness his consecra- 
tion as Missionary Bishop of New Mexico, a position he held until 
his death. | 

To take the place of the new Bishop, the Rey. Christopher P. 
Sparling was called by the vestry. After seven years in Georgetown 
Mr. Sparling went to Baltimore and later became Dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Lexington, Kentucky. His successor at St. John’s, 
the Rev. John S. Moses, left after a successful ministry of four years 
to accept a call in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

In January, 1925, the Rev. F. Bland Tucker was called to the 
parish, where he remained until April, 1945, when to our deep regret 
he was called to Christ Church, Savannah, Georgia. During his 20 
years rectorate, the longest in St. John’s history, a Social Service 
Department was firmly established. ‘This set a pattern for many 
other churches in Washington and elsewhere. 

Under Mr. Tucker’s leadership a complete remodeling of the 
Parish House took place in 1929. A second story was then added. 
Concurrently, the entrance and front of the church were altered to 
correspond with the appearance of the building in its early years, 
the tower having been restored to its original design in 1924. 

In 1945 Mr. Tucker was succeeded by the Rev. William M. 
Sharp, the present rector. 

St. John’s has now reached its one hundred fiftieth anniversary. 
‘The pomp and glitter of 1806, the desolation of the 1830’s alike are 
beyond the memory of any living man. The parish today is a sub- 
stantial, mature member of the community whose religious needs 
it seeks to serve, and is an active supporter of the general program of 


the Episcopal Church. 


October, 1946. DorotHy LAUDER TEN Eyck. 
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